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Stories of Regional America—some humorous, 
some filled with pathos—spotlight both the 
likes and differences of special peoples in color- 
ful places. These peoples form the melting pot, 
which has become America. The action-filled 
accounts, each based on true fact, give the 
reader a deeper appreciation of his cultural 
background and a greater understanding of the 
peoples who have made his heritage possible. 
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Raided by Razorbacks 


One morning in early spring, Bill Baker 
hitched his mule to the wagon, said good- 
bye to his neighbors in Hickory Bluff, and 
rode away. He had a good farm, the best 
of any around. But he took a notion he 
could better himself by moving across the 
river. New land had been opened up to 
settlers over there, and it was free for 
the taking. 

The folks of Hickory Bluff watched Bill 
drive down to the river landing and then 
onto a waiting ferry. 


“Anybody as smart as Bill Baker must 
know what he’s about,” one man said, and 
all the others agreed except one. 

“Tm not so sure,” he said with a shake 
of his head. “This is one time I think he’s 
wrong. He’d have done better to stay 
here.” 

They all waved good-bye as the ferry 
pulled away. Then they turned back to 
their homes. 

The land across the river was good all 
right, and a man could have as much as 
he could use, for the taking. But there 
was one thing wrong—the woods were full 
of razorback hogs. 

Many a man would rather see a panther 
or a wildcat hanging around his farm than 
a herd of Arkansas razorback hogs. Lean, 
lanky, and hungry all the time, they could 
outeat any animal that ever lived, and 


they still didn’t weigh enough to leave 
their footprints where they walked. Their 
snouts were as long as walking sticks, and 
their backs as sharp as razors. They were 
so thin it took two of them standing to- 
gether to cast a shadow. If one was by 
himself, he’d have to stand up twice. 

In all the world there was not a smarter 
animal. A razorback could hear an acorn 
drop a mile away and run fast enough to 
catch it on the second bounce. Some said 
he could tell what a man was going to do 
before the man knew it himself. 

When the ferry landed on the other 
side, Bill Baker drove his wagon along 4 
narrow, winding trail. He drove through 
swamps and onto higher ground. He had 
in mind the kind of land he was look- 
ing for, and he wouldn’t stop until he 
found it. He had heard about the many 


razorbacks in these woods, but that 
didn’t bother him. 

“They'll find their match when they 
meet Bill Baker,” he said aloud to his 
mule. “There’s nothing alive, man or 
beast, that I can’t outsmart.” 

He sang a song as he rode along, keep- 
ing time to the turning wheels and the 
steady hoofbeats of the mule. 


Yes, sir-eee! 
I know a thing or two. 
You bet your life I do. 


In the back of the wagon, he had 
packed the things he was likely to need. 
He had an axe, a plow, and plenty of 
seeds to plant. He had a blanket, a cook- 
ing pot, and food for himself and the 
mule until he could grow a crop. 


He came to the settlement of Lonesome 
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Corner, but he rode on, for the land there 
had all been taken. He crossed Iron Moun- 
tain, up one side and down the other, and 
he kept going. The sun was sinking low 
when he looked ahead and saw a tree- 
covered hillside with a black walnut tree 
standing tall above the others. 

“That’s the place,” Bill Baker said. 


“Where the black walnut grows, the land 
is sure to be rich.” 


He turned a bend in the road and saw 
a tired-looking log cabin leaning to one 
side. The rail fence had tumbled down, 
and where there had once been a corn- 
field, there were only briars and poke 
weeds. An old man was sitting on an up- 
turned log outside the cabin door, with as 
sour a face as any Bill had ever seen. 

“Hello, stranger,” Bill called out. 


“Hello, yourself,” the old man answered. 
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“How does the land lie at the foot of 
yonder hill?” Bill asked. 

“T’ve never heard of any land that lied, 
though I know a lot of folks that do,” 
the old man said. 

“Is there a good road leading to it?” 
Bill went on. 

“Best you'll ever find. But you’ll have 
to dig six feet down to find it.” 

Bill saw there was no use asking any 
more questions, so he drove on. When he 
came at last to the foot of the hill, he 
found as pretty a valley as a man could 
want. It was just the place he had been 
looking for. And there, standing tall above 
him, was the black walnut tree. The land 
was good; there was a spring of clear 
water and a creek full of fish. 

He unhitched the mule, gave him four 


ears of corn, and turned him loose. Then 
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he built a campfire to cook his own sup- 
per. In the glow of the firelight, he saw 
animal tracks on the ground and claw 
marks on the trees. By looking at them, 
he knew that bears, deer, and wild tur- 
keys had been here. And he could tell 
from broken cobwebs and bent twigs how 
long ago it was and in which direction 
they had gone. Bill Baker was a smart 
man all right, and he knew it. 

“T’ve picked me a likely place,” he said 
to the mule and to the frogs, crickets, 
and hoot owls. “I can grow turnips here 
as big as pumpkins, and corn as tall as 
the top of a house.” 

But there was something Bill Baker did 
not know. At that very moment a herd 
of razorback hogs, hidden behind a clump 
of bushes across the creek, stood watch- 


ing every move he made. They saw him 
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eat his supper, stretch out on his blanket, 
and go to sleep. The next morning when 
he woke up, they were still there, looking. 

Bill Baker lost no time in building his 
house. He left the black walnut tree 
standing above his house, and that was 
a smart thing to do. A thick grapevine 


hung from its branches. That meant he 
would have both nuts and fruit from it, 
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and on a hot summer day the tree would 
give him shade. 

One evening when Bill was resting from 
his day’s work, he saw the old man with 
the sour face coming along the road. 

“Howdy,” he called. 

“Howdy, yourself,” the old man replied. 

He looked at the house Bill had built, 
and he looked at the land around it. His 
eyes seemed to be searching for some- 
thing he couldn’t find. 

“My name’s Bill Baker,” Bill said, try- 
ing to be friendly. “What might yours 
be?” 

“It might be Tom and it might be Dick, 
but it lacks a sight of being either,” the 
man replied. 

Bill laughed good-naturedly. “If you’re 
not Tom and you're not Dick, then I'll 


eall you Harry,” he = said. 
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Bill knew when the time was right for 
planting. He hitched the mule to the plow 
and turned up the soil. In the dark of the 
moon he planted turnips and potatoes be- 
cause they grow in darkness under the 
ground. And when the moon was full he 
planted corn, which grows upward toward 
the light. 

The razorbacks saw all that he did. 
They didn’t know what it was about, but 
they were sure it must have something to 
do with food. All razorbacks could think 
about was something to eat. They were 
always hungry, and this was the time of 
the year when they were the hungriest. 
Long ago they had eaten the last of the 
acorns, nuts, and persimmons. Now when 
they rooted in the ground, they found 
little to eat. 


The turnips, planted along the sides of 
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the fence, were the first to come up. After 
that, the potatoes sprouted. Then the corn 
grew out of the ground in straight rows. 

The old man with the sour face came 
again. He looked at the fence, and he 
looked at the growing things inside the 
fence. 

“T’ll have a brag crop all right,” Bill 


said proudly. “I figure this land can grow 


turnips as big as pumpkins, and corn as 
high as the top of a house.” 

“It can, but it won't,” the old man 
answered. : 

Bill didn’t say a thing. He reckoned he 
knew a thing or two about land and 
farming. He wondered how the old man 
got along without growing food. 

“See here,” Bill said. “It’s not too late 
for you to make a garden. I’ll lend you 
my mule and plow. And I’ll help you put 
your fence back again.” 

“Nope. I'll keep on hunting for what I 
eat and what I wear,” the old man said. 

“This fence is mule high and rabbit 
tight,” Bill boasted. 

“But it's not hog high, and it’s not 
hog tight,” the old man answered as he 
walked away. 


Poor old fellow, Bill thought. Well, it 
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wasn’t everybody that was born smart. 
Bill knew very well that a fence high 
enough to keep a mule from jumping over 
and tight enough to keep a rabbit from 
hopping through was bound to keep out a 
wild hog or any other animal. 

The turnips grew until the tops were 
knee-high. One night Bill looked up at the 
stars and the moon, and he felt which 
way the wind was blowing. 

“The time is right,” he said. “Tomorrow 
I'll start digging the turnips.” 

Bill Baker wasn’t the only one that 
knew the time was right. The razorbacks 
knew it too. They came in the night while 
Bill was asleep. For a long time they 
stood beside the fence trying to figure a 
way to get in. It was well made; there 
was no doubt about it. They couldn’t jump 
over it, and they couldn’t crawl through it. 
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But, because they were so thin and their 
snouts so long and lean, they found they 
could reach their long, narrow snouts 
between the rails and root up the turnips. 

Bill came out the next morning right 
after breakfast, with his hoe across his 


shoulder. He was singing his song: 


Yes, sir-eee! 
I know a thing or two. 
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Suddenly Bill stopped, for when he 
opened the gate, he saw that all the tur- 
nips had been rooted up and eaten, tops 


and all. 

Bill couldn’t believe his eyes. Then he 
thought about the razorbacks and started 
to look for their hoofprints, but of course 
there were none. Now this was a pretty 
come-off. He, Bill Baker, had been out- 
smarted for the first time in his life, 


“Well, it’s happened once, but it won’t 
happen twice,” he declared. 

He cut down more trees and split them 
into rails. He built the fence higher and 
put the rails so close together that not 
even the north wind could blow through. 

Every day Bill went out to his garden 
to see how the potatoes and corn were 
growing. From the clump of bushes across 
the creek, the razorbacks were watching 
too. 

“Tomorrow the potatoes will be ready 
for digging,” Bill said one evening. 

The next morning, as soon as it was 
light enough to see, Bill went out with his 
hoe. When he opened the gate, he stopped 
still in his tracks. There he saw twelve 
long, lean hogs rooting up the potatoes, 
tops and all. Bill chased them, and they 
went running through the gate he had 
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left open. Before he knew it, they were 
gone. 

Bill Baker sat down on a log to 
think. How had the hogs gotten into his 
garden? They hadn’t come through the 
gate, for that had been closed. They 
hadn’t jumped over the fence, and they 
hadn’t crawled through it. There was just 
one way they could have come inside, and 
that was to fly over it. And everybody 
knows a hog ean’t fly. Twice Bill Baker 
had been outsmarted. But he was _ stub- 
born, and he wasn't going to give up. 

“Well, it’s happened twice, but it won’t 
happen a third time,” he said. 

There was still the corn left, and he 
spent his days tending it. He hoed out 
the weeds and brought water from the 
creek when the days were hot and dry. 
The stalks grew until they were as high 
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as the top of a house. And the ears were 
plump and juicy. 

“The corn will be ready for picking 
tomorrow,” Bill said one evening. 

This time he wasn’t taking any chances. 
He brought out his blanket and spread it 
between two rows of corn. There he sat 
all night keeping watch. Across the creek 
the herd of razorbacks stood watching 
from behind the clump of bushes. 

Morning came, and nothing happened. 
Bill was sure he had outsmarted the 
yazorbacks at last. He got up from his 
blanket with a stretch and a yawn, and 
started to sing: “Yes, sir-eee!” Suddenly he 
heard a sound of something falling be- 
hind him. He turned around to see a long, 
Jean razorback Standing on its hind legs, 
yeaching for an ear of corn, Before Bill 
could grab it, another razorback dropped 
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down in front of him as if it had fallen 
from the sky. Bill looked up to see where 
it had come from. There before his eyes a 


small razorback pig came swinging over 


the fence, holding fast to the grapevine 
that hung from the black walnut tree. 
And on the hillslope there were nine more 
razorbacks standing under the tree wait- 
ing their turn at the vine. 

In all his born days Bill Baker had 


never seen such a sight. He couldn’t do a 
thing but just stand there, with his mouth 
open and his eyes blinking, until the last 
razorback came swinging over the fence, 

Bill Baker didn’t do a thing but pick up 
his blanket and walk away, leaving the 
gate wide open behind him. He loaded the 
back of his wagon with his belongings, 
Then he hitched his mule to the wagon 
and rode off in the direction of Hickory 
Bluff without once looking back. He could 
hear the open gate swinging to and fro in 
the breeze. And inside, the razorbacks 
were grunting, squealing, and making 
loud rustling noises among the stalks of 
corn. 

“Well, it’s happened three times,” Bill 
said, “and this time is the last.” 

When Bill came to the tired-looking 
cabin, he saw the man with the sour face 
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sitting on a log before his door. The old 
man looked at Bill Baker and he looked at 
the loaded wagon. He didn’t seem at all 
surprised. He didn’t say “Howdy,” and he 
didn’t say “Good-bye.” All he said was, 
“The smartest creature ever born, man 
or beast, is an Arkansas razorback hog. 
And the next smartest is the man that 


finds it out.” 


Skinny as aHog 


In Lost Valley, on the edge of a forest 
in Arkansas, a farmer and his wife lived 
in a little house far from the nearest 
neighbor. Early every morning they went 
to the barnyard together. The farmer fed 
the mule and milked the cow, and his 
wife seattered corn and table seraps for 
the chickens. 

They were never lonesome, for all kinds 
of animals and birds lived in the woods. 
The farmer put out peanuts where the 
squirrels could find them, and his wife 
always saved some table scraps for the 
birds. 
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One morning in the spring, they saw a 
razorback hog walking along the edge of 
the forest followed by five thin little pigs. 

“Did you ever see such puny creatures 
as those little ones in all your born days?” 
the farmer’s wife remarked. 

“They’re still mighty young,” the farmer 
answered. “Give them time, and they will 
grow.” 

The mother razorback stopped beneath 
a white oak tree to root in the ground 
for food. Sometimes she paused and spoke 
to her little ones in grunts only a razor- 
back could understand. 

She was long and lean, with a back ag 
sharp as a handsaw. Her coat was coarse 
and brown and so stiff it was like a hair- 
brush. Her long tusks curved upward from 
each side of her mouth. The little pigs 
were even thinner than the mother. 
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Every morning after that, the razorback 
and her five little pigs came out to the 
edge of the forest. They spent the day 
there while the mother started to teach 
the little ones to search for food. Often 
they would all roll in the dirt, or lie con- 
tentedly in a sunny spot. Squirrels and 
rabbits scampered in and out among the 
trees, and deer came to munch the tender 
young leaf buds. Sometimes all the ani- 
mals disappeared as if by magic. Then a 
wolf, a wildcat, or a big black bear would 
come along, looking around for something 
to eat. 

The farmer had built his fences well, so 
that animals could not get into his garden. 
When the day’s work was done, he and 
his wife would sit on the porch to rest 
and watch the animals and birds. 


“I declare, those little razorback pigs 
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are as lean and lanky as the first day we 
saw them,” the farmer’s wife said. 

“Food is still scarce,” the farmer replied. 
“Wait till the fruit and berries are ripe 
and the roots of plants grow big.” 

The pigs were getting longer and taller. 
but they were not getting fatter. 

Wild carrots with flowery tops covered 
the ground, and plums grew red and ripe. 
One morning the razorback mother leaned 
her sharp back against one tree after an- 
other, and all the fruit came falling down. 
The pigs ate every plum, and still they 
could have eaten more. 

The mother pulled up a wild carrot, but 
when the pigs reached for their share, she 
pushed them away and ate it herself. She 
pulled up another, so it wasn’t long before 
all the little pigs were getting food for 
themselves. Squealing with delight, they 


dug up and ate all the roots they could 
find. The mother watched them for a 
while, then, seeing they were able to take 
care of themselves, she turned away and 
disappeared in the forest. 

The next day the five thin razorbacks 
walked out of the forest alone. They 
huddled together as if they were afraid 
without their mother. They ate poke 
leaves, sour grass, and wild onions, but 
the least little sound sent them running 
away. 

“The more those razorbacks eat, the 
thinner they get,” the farmer’s wife said 
that evening, 

The farmer had watched them stuffing 
themselves on ripe, juicy huckleberries and 
big wild blackberries, and he had to agree 
with his wife, 


The next day, the pigs came back again. 
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See. 


A deer grazing near the road suddenly 
bounded off into the woods. Two squirrels 
ran up a tall tree, and a rabbit hopped 
off to its hole. The pigs looked around 
nervously and saw a gray wolf coming 
toward them. The pigs started to run, but 
the wolf ran faster. He caught one pig, 
then threw it down as he would a bone 
with no meat on it. Then he caught an- 
other. One by one he picked up the pigs 
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and tossed each aside. Just then a fat 
wood rat came running past, and the 
wolf gave chase, leaving the razorbacks 
unharmed. 

“Those pigs are so skinny not even a 
wolf can eat them,’ the farmer’s wife 
said. 

A few days later the razorbacks were 
rooting under a white oak tree. They had 
learned to look to the right and to the 
left for signs of danger, but they hadn’t 
learned to look up. A wildcat in the tree 
suddenly sprang down on them. It was too 
late to run, so they played dead, without 
moving so much as an eyelid. The wildcat 
sniffed at each one and turned it over 
with his paw. Then with a snarl he left 
them and climbed back up the tree to 
wait for fatter game. 


“If a wildeat won’t touch them, then 
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nothing will,” the farmer said. But he 
was mistaken. 

The old black bear that lived near the 
creek was thinking about her long win- 
ter’s sleep. But before she went off to her 
cave, she would have to eat enough to last 
until the first warm days of spring. She 
came along to the edge of the forest 
where the pigs were rolling in the dirt. 
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Before they could get to their feet, pn 
grabbed them up in her paws. The pigs 
squealed and tried to get away, but she 
held them more tightly and took them 
in the direction of the creek. 

The next day the farmer and his wife 
looked out at the forest, but they could 
see no sign of the pigs. 

“I can’t help feeling sorry for the poor 
little creatures,” the farmer’s wife said. 

Soon the farmer and his wife saw a 
strange thing happen. The old black bear 
came through the woods dragging stalks 
of ripe pokeberries and elderberries be- 
hind her, 

“I've never known a bear to take food 
away from where she finds it,” the farmer 
said. “They always eat the berries right 
off the vine.” 


But this old bear could be seen every 
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day after that, carrying food off in the 
direction of the creek. She dragged vines 
of wild grapes, She picked up acorns and 
chestnuts in her big paws. She broke off 
other ripe fruit and took it away with her. 

As the days passed, she began to walk 
with tired steps, as if she could scarcely 
put one foot in front of the other. Her 
head was bowed, and her tongue hung 
out. Sometimes, when the wind was right, 
sounds like happy squeals could be heard 
from the direction the bear had gone. 

Autumn came, and the wild fruits and 
nuts were gone. The plants were withered 
and brown. The bear no longer came 
through the woods, and the farmer and 
his wife were sure she had gone off for 
her winter’s Sleep, 

One morning they heard a loud erashing 
sound. They rushed outside and found a 
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part of their fence torn down. The corn- 
crib had been broken into, and some of 
the corn was missing. 

“Tt’s that old black bear,” the farmer 
said when he saw her footprints on the 
ground. 

He was a peaceful man and friendly to 
animals. But when it came to tearing 
down his fence and stealing his corn, he 
was not one to take that calmly. He took 
his gun and went off to follow the bear’s 
tracks. 

Sometimes the paw prints dragged as 
slow as weary feet do, and sometimes 
they showed the bear was running. At 
the creek they disappeared. 

“She must have waded to the other 
side,” the farmer said to himself. 

He crossed over on a log and picked 
up the bear’s tracks again. They led to a 
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cave with a rock shelter overhead. Heavy 
Stones had been rolled around the cave 
entrance to form a pen. The farmer 
thought the bear might be in the cave 
Instead, inside the pen were those five 
razorbacks, greedily chewing the stolen 
corn. All around were nut shells, acorn 
hulls, and dried branches that had once 
been covered with fruit and_ berries. 
The farmer sat on a rock and put down 
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his gun. It was plain to see that the bear 
had brought the pigs here, thinking she 
would fatten them and have a grand feast 
before she went to sleep for the winter. 
All summer she had brought them food. 
And all summer the pigs had stayed 
happily in the pen and had eaten every- 
thing greedily. Still they were so thin 
there wasn’t an ounce of meat on all five 
of them put together. 

Soon the old black bear came slowly 
through the woods. She was carrying a 
big beehive in her forepaws. If she knew 
the farmer was near, she seemed too tireq 
to care. She stepped over the rocks, ang 
the five thin razorbacks came running to 
meet her. They stood on their hind legs, 
to reach for the honey. 

The old black bear just stood there, 
looking down at them. Then she looked at 
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the golden honey dripping from the hive. 
All at once she dropped the hive and 
turned on the pigs. She gave each one a 
slap with her paw that sent it flying out 
of the pen. Then she sat down to eat the 
honey. 

The greedy pigs kept climbing over the 
rocks, but when one came too close, the 
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bear gave it another slap. She ate all of 
the honey, down to the last drop, then she 
went into her cave to sleep. 

The farmer picked up his sun and went 
back home. He told his wife what he had 
seen. 

The next morning they looked out and 
saw the five thin razorbacks at their old 
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place by the edge of the forest. They were 
searching for acorns the squirrels had 
buried. From now on food would not be 
brought to them. They would have to root 
for what they ate. But no longer did they 
look around in fear, or huddle together 
at sudden noises. If a wolf came toward 
them, or a wildcat watched from a limb 
above, or a bear walked by, they went 
calmly on with what they were doing. 
They knew that there was not a thing 
for them to be afraid of anymore. 
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